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This edition of La Vigna is graced with a loving tribute by a wife to 
someone who is no longer with us in body, but is certainly with us in spirit. 
Rose Bilancio wished to mark the fifth anniversary of the passing of her husband 
Louis with a section of commemorative articles in La Vigna. As a result of her 
efforts, as well as her financial sponsorship of this edition, we have the 
opportunity to read family recollections of Uncle Lou as well as renew our own 
memories. You will find this special section beginning on page 3. 



CONGRATULATIONS JUNE GRADUATES 1 

La Vigna wishes great success to: 
TIMOTHY MONTAGUE, graduate Lawrence High School 
CRISTINE CANDELORI , graduate Hamilton High West 

(She'll be attending Rider College) 
JASON ARMENTI , graduate Emmaus High School 
CELESTE ARMENTI , graduate Holy Cross, 8th grade 



BUSINESS DIRECTORY COMING 

There will be opportunity to list your 
business, or work, on the La Vigna Directory 
Page of a future issue of La Vigna. You can 
fill in and mail the form from the spring 
issue or give us information at the picnic. 

Here's an interesting Directory preview: 



WHAT FAMILIAR FACES WILL APPEAR? WHO WILL 
WIN THE 50-50? WILL JAIME MACLEOD BE 
CHALLENGED AS HULA HOOP CHAMPION? WILL 
IT RAIN OR SHINE? 

Come find the answers to these ques- 
tions and more at the fourth annual 
La Vigna Family Picnic. The picnic will 
be held at the Greene Grove, Washington's 
Crossing State Park (NJ), on Sunday, 
July 31, from 1:00 pm until dusk. 

We recommend that each family unit 
bring a covered dish or dessert for 
10-12 to share with everyone, as well 
as eating utensils and beverages for 
yourselves (non-alcoholic due to park 
rules). There are grills available for 
barbecuing. 

Don't forget to bring games. Also, 
entry blanks for the La Vigna Business 
Directory will be available. 

See you there! 
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TEACHER AND TEACHER OF THE 
GIFTED 
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TEACHER, COACH, TENNIS PRO 
AND CHESb PLAYER 
hes mathematics at an independent school 
3U students, including Geometry, Algebra 
Pre-calculus . Coaches JV Basketball and 
lty Tennis. Tennis Pro and instructor, 
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surfer instructor. Chess plaver and 
sor . 
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STAFF THIS ISSUE 

Corinne Bilancio 
Lewis Bilancio 
Francis Bilancio 
Angelica Roberts 
Lorraine Anthony 
Jennie & Bob Immordino 
Lucy Gervasio 
Beatrice Johnson 
Willie Pugh-Bilancio 
Angelo Chianese 
Terry Bilancio 
Leo Bilancio 
Carmen Armenti 
Art Bilancio 
Erasmo Ciccolella 
Leo Chianese 
Dean Acquaviva • 



Send your articles, photos, drawings, 
recipes, birthday list additions and 
address corrections to: 

LA VIGNA 

90 EGGERTS ROAD 

LAWRENCEVILLE NJ 08648 
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MORE NEWS 

STEVEN ARMENTI is going to Verona Italy to 
soccer camp, and then on to Germany to play 
soccer . 

MARIA ARMENTI is working for radio station 
z-100, a hot station in the New York 
Metropolitan area, broadcasting from North 
Jersey. As Continuity Director she has the 
opportunity to meet many celebrities. 

BILL BILANCIO, who hosted the "Morning Show" 
and was Program and Music Director of WCEB, 
Corning Community College, has moved to a 
position as announcer at WCLI-AM and 
KZ106-FM in Corning, New York. 



THANKS, WE NEEDED THAT 
by Corinne Bilancio 

You might notice that our Thank You list 
is especially long in this issue. This 
windfall could not have come at a better 
time. Several months ago La Vigna ran out 
of money. Discussions ensued of what to do 
about this. There was the option of start- 
ing a system whereby only those who paid an 
annual fee would receive La Vigna. We are 
happy that it has not been necessary to 
implement this, due to your contributions. 
You see, we like to think of La Vigna as a 
far-reaching family gathering where people 
are welcomed on the basis of bonds of family 
and friendship. This makes us all the more 
grateful to those of you who have chosen to 
donate money to La Vigna. Your contributions 
have enabled us to keep this ambitious 
project going. Thank you. 

For those of you who are wondering what 
amount to give, we have received donations 
ranging from less than five dollars to one 
hundred dollars. Any amount is greatly 
appreciated by all of us, and at times very 
much needed. Cash or checks (made out to 
"La Vigna") can be mailed to our return 
address. Another way to help is to buy 
50-50 tickets at the La Vigna Family Picnic. 
A big thanks goes to all of you who have 
bought them at past picnics. 

DONORS 

Rose Bilancio 

Anonymous "In Memory of Louis G. Bilancio" 

Terri & Ray Klepczynski 

Joe Chianese 

Susan Slaninka 

Chris & Elaine Chianese 

Anthony Chianese 

Angelo Chianese 

Anonymous 

Leo Chianese 

Mary Armenti 

Marion & Mike Mazzatelli 
Dennis Chianese 
Theresa & Joe Guerra 



JULIUS BELLARDO 

A gentle spirit has passed 
on. Still the radiance Jules 
iiellardo shed in this life shines, 
still we hear his music. We 
offer a garland of love to his 
widow Anna, and to all his 
family. Thank-you Jules, 
instrument cf peace. 



HAPPY BIRTHDAY 




HAPPY BELATED BIRTHDAY! 

In our last issue we missed wishing 
Tosca Bilancio (April 27) "Happy Birthday". 
We also missed Verdi Bilancio (June 16). 
Happy Birthday, Tosca and Verdi! 



July 


7 


Carey Bilancio 




13 


Tony Chianese 




16 


Ray Klepczynski 




17 


Jaime MacLeod 




19 


William Bilancio 




22 


John Johnson 




24 


Diane Chianese 




25 


Lorraine Anthony 




28 


Kristenna Anthony 




29 


Mary Lynn Nazzaro 




31 


Dan Nazzaro 




31 


Francis DeVito Cohen 


Aug. 


2 


Alphonse Bilancio 




4 


Jason Armenti 




5 


Bob Candelor i 




8 


Phyllis Armenti 




9 


Joe "Bear" Guerra 




10 


Cheri Candelori 




11 


Clothilda Acquaviva 




11 


Joe Guerra 




12 


Scott Chianese 




12 


Joe Armenti 




19 


Jane Darpinian 




21 


Henry Montague 




22 


Lucy Gervasio 




23 


Damon Klepczynski 




23 


Philip Nazzaro 




26 


Sylvia Bilan 




27 


Rose Chianese 




29 


Bob Immordino 




31 


Felicia Garzio 




31 


Robert Garcia 




31 


Gerald Chianese 


Sep. 


1 


Terry Bilancio 




1 


Robert Candelori 




2 


Paul Slaninka 




3 


Nick Armenti 




5 


John Anthony 




14 


Robert Chianese 




15 


Gloria Bilancio 




22 


Cristina Candelori 




24 


Lee Esposito 




24 


Grace Mazzatelli 




26 


Dennis Chianese 




29 


Clelia Schultz 



HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 




July 31 Gary & Rose Chianese 



August 1 Jane & David Darpinian 
16 Terri & Ray Klepczynski 
19 Ivan & Carey Bilancio 
30 Leo & Dorothy Bilancio 

Sept. 9 Erma & Bob Candelori 
30 Sue & Frank Garzio 




REFLECTIONS OF LOU BILANCIO 



In the Summer of 1943, when life with a 
step-mother became painfully unbearable for 
me, my sister Rose and her husband, Lou 
Bilancio, offered me the sanctuary of their 
home. For the next two crucial years of 
adolescence, between the ages of 16 and 18, 
Eggerts Road was to be my home. And yet, it 
was more than just a physical place of 
residence. Those two years at Eggerts Road 
gave me the opportunity of a close and 
enriching association with my brother-in-law, 
Lou, a rare individual, possessing a 
remarkable set of traits and values. 

One of Lou Bilancio' s outstanding traits 
was his insatiable passion for scholarship and 
intellectual pursuits. His intellectual 
curiosity was enormous, with his wide range of 
interests including the classics, history, 
politics, literature and languages as well as 
the more practical disciplines of law and 
business management. 

It was under Lou's tutelage that I first 
became acquainted with the ancient Greeks, 
with their history and culture, and their 
noble ideal of the pursuit of excellence, both 
in mind and body. From the very beginning of 
my association with him, Lou constantly 
encouraged my educational endeavors and 
remained a source of intellectual inspiration 
throughout the continuation of our personal 
relationship . 

A second of Lou's most remarkable traits 
was his joie de vivre . Life, in his 
estimation, was generally beautiful and good 
and should be enjoyed and lived to its 
fullest. Lou approached all of his manifold 
activities with a unique energy and hearty 
gusto. Whether he was discussing politics, 
eating a meal or building an outdoor fire, he 
undertook these various pursuits with an 
unbounding verve and enthusiasm. There was no 
activity so trivial or mundane that he could 
not engender some excitement for it. His was 
not only an affirmation of life, but indeed, a 
celebration of it. 

A further engaging quality possessed by 
Lou was his robust sense of humor. His was 



the singular capacity to see the ridiculous in 
almost any situation, of ten-times at his own 
expense. Many a laugh have we shared with 
him, in a card game, at dinner table or at 
some other family gathering. 

Lou's irrepressible humor was a soothing 
balm to the human spirit. It was always 
good-natured and never malign. It could be 
raucous and earthy at times but never was it 
gross or embarassing . His mirth was appealing 
and infectious and it always left one with a 
sense of good-will and well-being. 

Another of Lou's highly esteemed 
characteristics was his profound devotion to 
wife and family. For Lou, the family 
represented man's highest social institution. 
Drawing deeply from the roots of his Italian 
heritage, Lou considered the family as the 
central motivating force shaping an 
individual's life. It was the family, he 
believed, which nurtures, shapes and sustains 
the individual and it is the institution which 
merits one's ultimate loyalty and respect. 

Lou's commitment to the ideal of family 
solidarity has been an inspiration for us all 

while his life-long love affair with his wife. 
Rose, has provided a model of marital 
fidelity. 

The above-mentioned traits; joy of 
living, scholarly orientation, rich sense of 
humor and love of family, form, in my 
judgment, an essential core of Lou Bilancio's 
personality. Just as long as there are those 
of us who embrace or aspire to those traits 
and values exemplified in Lou's character, he 
shall remain permanently among us as an active 
and living force. 

Leo Bilancio 
7/14/87 



To my dear brother. 

Who read poetry to me when I was a child; 
who by his example and deeds made me aware 
of this wondrous world. 



I love you and miss you. 



Your sister Mary 
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LGB 
1916-1983 

by Lewis A. Bilancio 

It was half a century ago in the 
late spring of 1937 that Louis G. 
Bilancio graduated from Seton Hall 
College in South Orange NJ. 

It was the kind of day made for grad- 
uations, pleasantly warm, flowers every- 
where, a few fluffy clouds, no sign of 
rain. The ceremony was held outdoors. 
There were hundreds of students and 
faculty in caps and gowns. Parents and 
friends were in their Easter finery, 
many clutching cameras, hoping to 
immortalize the moment of graduation. 

I had driven up from Trenton in a 
borrowed car accompanied by Lou's sis- 
ter Mary and his parents, Clorinda and 
Joseph. We took our places with the 
other parents and friends, behind the 
seats set aside for the graduating 
students . 

The band played some lovely music, 
the students marched in two by two and 
took their seats. There were the usual 
speeches, soon forgotten, and then the 
special awards, which had been kept 
secret until today. 

In accordance with ancient univer- 
sity traditions, four prizes were 
awarded, one in each of the medieval 
disciplines: Latin, Greek, Rhetoric and 
Theology . 

The first award, for Latin, was 
announced and the name Louis Bilancio 
sounded from the loudspeakers. I felt 
a tingling, for it was my name also. 
There was clapping as Louis, who was 
sitting in the middle of a back row, 
threaded his way to the left side, then 
up past the graduating masters, past 
the graduating doctors, to the front, 
up a few steps, and then to center 
stage. A gold medal was draped around 
his neck. There was more clapping, and 
Lou walked off to the right, down to 
his row, and down the row to his seat. 

Then the award for Greek was 
announced and Lou's name again 
resounded. The clapping was louder as 
Lou again made the circuit to center 
stage, had the medal hung around his 
neck, and returned to his seat. 

The Rhetoric medal recipient was 
announced and ceremoniously awarded. 
It was Louis G. Bilancio again. 

The final award was for Theology. 
This time the clapping became a roar, 
for it was Lou again. He had barely 
sat down when he had to rise and again 
brush past the knees of everyone as he 
marched for the fourth time to the 
front where a fourth medal was hung on 
his chest. 

How much those running for President 
of the United States today would be 
willing to give to be able to say that 
about their academic past? 

Louis G. Bilancio was born in 
Casandrino in the province of Naples, 
Italy, on August 14, 1916. In the 
tradition of the time, being the first 



born he was named after his grandfather 
Luigi. A year and a half earlier, in 
Trenton I had been similarly named 
after the same grandparents. 

Louis came to America with his sis- 
ter Maria, his brother Raphael and his 
mother in 1929. Knowing no English he 
started school at St. Joachim's in 
first grade. I had a 7 year head 
start, attending 8th grade. But he 
skipped grades. He received his degree 
two years before I graduated from 
Rutgers . 

We were at opposite poles 
politically, religiously, 
philosophically, and every other way. 
We argued endlessly. The branch 
library on Hamilton Avenue was quickly 
outgrown and we researched at the main 
library on Academy St. 

In order to settle many an argument 
we had to define our terms, so we ar- 
gued about the dictionaries because the 
often defined crucial words differently 
But our discussions were never trivial 
and we grew. We stumbled along in the. 
footsteps of the great thinkers of the 
past. And many years later we finally 
agreed on almost everything. Lou was 
the best teacher I have ever had. 

But we also played: at war. Lou 
who was destined at this time to be a 
priest, exchanged his missal for 
missiles: rubber bands cut out of 
discarded tire tubes. 

The field of battle was the attic oi 
Uncle Angelo's large stable/garage 
behind the bakery on 48 Bayard St. The 
old doors, trunks, boxes, chairs, 
bureaus, and bedboards became our 
fortifications. The action has already 
been described in LaVigna by Antony 
Chianese in the 1984 2d issue. 

Lou was on one side and I on the 
other. We worked out the rules of 
battle as we went along. 

And we improved on the gods. When 
the battle was over, the wounded were 
instantly cured and the dead jumped up 
in a general resurrection. We 
rearranged the turrets and towers and 
repaired the ramparts; then we would 
choose sides and start another war. 

We couldn't agree on flags; we both 
wanted green rather than the blue, and 
we couldn't agree on a name, both 
wanting to be the Trojans. Someone 
suggested cops and robbers, but no one 
wanted to be a cop. 

Lou finally won that series of 
encounters when he invented the rubber 
band machine gun. We tried to adjust 
the rules of warfare to that new 
dimension, but it was in vain. 
Automation had done us in. 

How wonderful, I have often thought, 
if we could have been on the same side. 
We could have conquered the world— or 
at least the Burg. 

Here I must confess that whenever it 
was possible I cheated. Lou took it in 
good grace — after all. it was one of the 
few things I was better at. And it was 
not so much to win as it was to even 
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things up. 

We played chess. Plastic had not 
yet been developed and chess sets were 
expensive. So we labeled the back of 
checkers with R, Q, B, etc. Then one 
day Lou showed up with a set of pieces 
which he had carved out of wood. The 
horses' heads were beautiful; you could 
see the hairs in the manes and the 
bulging eyes and the heads were raised 
and twisted as if in battle. Twisted 
to the left, Lou reminded. This was 
especially humiliating since I had just 
carved a simple wooden whistle that 
wouldn't whistle. 

Lou could accomplish anything, once 
he set his mind to it. He attacked 
what was to be done with intelligence, 
enthusiasm and determination. The 
world failed him once or twice but Lou 
never failed. He set the laws of his 
life and never transgressed them. 

Then we went to college and played 
correspondence chess. Here I studied 
the chess manuals and tried to imitate 
the moves of winning grand masters, but 
he would not follow the published moves 
for long. Finally, I challenged the 
president of the chess club, the best 
at Trenton State. I told him that I 
wanted time to think about each move, 
so we played a sort of correspondence 
chess in situ . I played Lou's moves 
and then I would send to Seton Hall the 
president's response. This way either 
the president or Lou had to lose. The 
president lost and refused to play that 
way again. 

We went to school together once: at 
Trenton High School in the summer of 
1934. It was a college preparatory 
course called "The Psychology of 
Learning." The teacher was E. W. 
Johnson and the text book was An 
Introduction to Educational Psychology , 
fourth edition, by Woodward. 

Lou and I tore that class apart, for 
the science of psychology is on the 
borderline of sacrilege. Lou would 
bring out the dangerous implications 
and force Mr. Johnson to agree, then I 
would refer to the text and force the 
teacher to backtrack. Poor Mr. 
Johnson! To find out our grades we 
were asked to leave self addressed 
penny postcards. To save money we left 
one card with both our names on it. I 
still treasure that postcard with two 
"A"s on it. 

One of the issues on which Lou 
disagreed was the Law of Parsimony. 
According to this law in the textbook, 
if there were a variety of explanations 
for certain phenomena, the simplest 
explanation was most likely to be true. 
Lou argued: suppose the truth happened 
to be more complicated? 

Some years later I was living at the 
International House in New York and 
auditing various courses at Teachers 
College, Columbia. One of these 
courses was with Professor Woodward who 
had written the textbook we had used. 
By this time the scientific world had 



become vastly more complicated. The 
outer cosmos, as well as the sub-atomic 
universe, had exploded with unanswered 
questions and complexities. So I 
confronted Prof. Woodward, and asked 
about his Law of Parsimony. "That's 
been outmoded," he said. "Have you 
seen the latest edition?" 

So Lou had been right all along! 
Following Seton Hall, Lou entered 
St. Bernard Seminary in Rochester NY, 
but after one year he answered the call 
of a stronger love: he married my 
sister Rose. Throughout his life he 
remained a staunch if unorthodox 
Catholic. For him religion was neither 
a club nor a cloak. He had found the 
basic eternal truth within the catholic 
church and was deeply committed to it. 

He later projected himself in the 
maelstrom of the furniture production 
business. He was challenged so he 
persisted. In this world mammon is 
god, and virtue is for laughs. This 
all too long episode of sordid reality 
is best forgotten. Lou had a love of 
the genuine: artifice and 
artificiality were not for him. 

His vita nuova began with 
retirement. He had finished climbing 
the foothills of earning a living and 
was ready to scale the mountains of 
what was for him the significant and 
important. He tackled his many 
activities with passion as one who has 
wasted much time and has not much left. 

And then, in the prime of his life, 
on the night of June 1, 1983, he 
suddenly died, leaving behind infinite 
sorrow and desolation. 

Many years ago when we were 
searching for such things as the 
definition of definition, we discussed 
friendship. We discarded the stupid 
definitions found in dictionaries and 
finally decided that a true friend is 
one who reciprocates your love and in 
whose presence you are a better person. 
Lou was my best true friend. 

Sometimes on one of those rainy 
gloomy days I would be waiting in the 
living room for Lou to come downstairs. 
The moment he came down those stairs my 
soul lighted up and I felt secure in 
this strange paradoxical world. 

Within the drift of time, even our 
little ripple perhaps will be no more. 
But as long as I live, our friendship 
will be imperishable. In his wake Lou 
left a multitude enriched beyond 
calculation . 

And if Lou was right; if it is true 
that the end of it all is to strive for 
the perfection of the spirit; if it is 
true that His is all but a testing and 
that there will be a final giving of 
the ultimate awards-- 

Then, if we are granted the honor to 
be in the audience, we will see Lou 
brushing past the knees of many rich 
and famous and walking down the long 
aisle to center stage. 

Yes, how fortunate we are that Lou 
knew us and loved us. 
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NOTES FROM THE ATTIC 

by Fran Bilancio 

Louis G. Bilancio is my father. In February 1935 he was a student at Seton Hall 
University in South Orange, New Jersey. 

The following is a letter from him to his cousin Lewis A. Bilancio in Trenton. 
Apparently, he wrote it shortly after being advised of Lewis's mother's (Caroline Chianese 
Bilancio) passing at age 43. 

When he sent this letter, my father was 18 years old and had been in America fewer 
than six years. 



Seton Hall College 
February 16, 1935 

Dear Lewis, 

When I received your postal card, I felt a heavy gloom come over me. Just why it was 
so I cannot explain. Perhaps it was because the sorrowful news that postal card brought me 
was of your mother and the mother of your other sisters and brother; because she was my 
aunt; because something terrible had happened in your home. The death of a mother I now 
imagine as a dreadful event especially so if her beloved offsprings are not yet settled 
before her leave, that is, if they be still young and dependent. I only began to realize 
this when I stopped to meditate, after Monday's news, on what the death of a mother may 
mean to her family, what it would possibly mean to your family now, to my family if it 
should so happen. 

In your case, your ambitions may be deferred to some future time. For your sisters 
there is possibly much less probability of them being attained. Why these things? because 
you, and all those left, will have to share the burden of functioning as mother, of 
cooking, housekeeping, directing, and all the things that the sacrificing mother does in 
the house. These will probably fall upon your sisters. You will, I suppose, feel the 
weight of greater responsibility as the outcome of increase in your father's business 
around the house added to his work. When I got through thinking of these outcomes, I was 
really sorry that your mother had left you. And I began to dread the moment of my mother's 
departure. Perhaps that of the father is just as touching and effective. What a merciless 
irresponsible reaper death is; the leveller makes no distinction! But it's only justice 
being done! cruel and awful justice, all in the one plan that is unchangeable! But, Lewis, 
whether this be an hour of trial for you or not, strengthen your ambitions! I know that 
you will, but I say this to encourage you along. And I know, too, that you will encourage 
your sisters and the others along. Keep aiming that you will hit and, don't forget, aim 
high. 

Perhaps your present state is one of dispiritment , and, maybe, pessimism. This may be 
the usual and natural state following such a happening. If this state is present in you, 
ask yourself, does it breathe joy or depression? Pessimism breathes despair and 
dispiritment, melancholy, which, to say the least, is no virtue. Change therefore from one 
attitude to the other even in time of sorrow, that you may be joyful. Help the others in 
the same way. 

Aside from any of the outcomes that I have conjectured above, there is one result 
which your whole family will feel. That is the loss of the mother in the spiritual sense. 
She has been your supporter throughout life functioning practically as a second guardian 
angel over every member of the family. At times her anxiety might have appeared boring, 
but it never lacked the result of demonstrating maternal affection and care. You found in 
her a soothing agent willing to make sacrifices for the sake of her children to help them 
be happy. She was a calm mediator between the petty factions of the house. Now she is 
gone. How much you will miss her I have not been able to realize in full but what I have 
supposed in my mind would amount to a big miss. Again let me say to you to be of good 
heart. Make the best of circumstances. 

What I have been trying to do in this letter is to give you some comforting words and 
to exhort you to be of a rather cheerful disposition (by this I do not mean laughing and 
joking) and help others likewise. Whether I have achieved my goal I cannot very well say, 
but I hope that you will take this letter in that sense, whole and entire. 

Wishing to unite myself with your sorrow and of your family's, I remain 

Your cousin, 



Louis Bilancio 
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DAD , THE BARGAIN HUNTER 

by Willie Pugh-Bilancio 

Saturday morning was break time from the 
regular work week at Fleetwood Furniture and 
later from the State of New Jersey Budget 
Offices. Dad's dedication to using what was 
at hand around the house to fix everything 
from worn spots in the kitchen linoleum to 
broken parts of children's toys made shopping 
at the Salvation Army a natural, so on 
Saturday mornings this fervent recycler would 
slip out on his route of Trenton thrift shops. 

He delighted in ambling through second hand 
stores looking for overlooked treasures and 
useful items at good prices for the household 
at 90 Eggerts Road. 

My problem was beating him to the loot, for 
I, too, am an avid bargain hunter with 
Saturday mornings off from teaching. 

On one of those promising mornings, I was 
cruising the aisles of bric-a-brac shelves in 
the best — the Bloomingdales of Salvation Army 
Stores — located on Mulberry Street, where I 
spotted what looked like a Waterford decanter 
perched on the top shelf of a two-sided 
display unit. Filled with great expectation, 
I stretched to reach the anticipated treasure, 
and just as I was about to grasp the 
sure-to-be "find of the week", a hand reached 
up from the other side of the display shelves 
and grabbed the decanter. I looked across the 
shelves ready to snarl at the usurper of my 
joy, right into Dad's twinkling eyes., "Oh, 
it's you, Willie, good morning," he said. 
Louie on the spot again! 

Dad usually found several bargains on his 
tour of the three to four shops he frequented. 
Because his interests were varied, his major 
problem was not finding things to buy; his 
problem was smuggling his "finds" past Mom 
into the house. He would do this a little at 
a time by storing them in the trunk of his car 
and later, carefully and unobtrusively bring 
them into the house. I remember his blue 
Toronado with its cavernous rear storage 
compartment being full of contraband. Mom 
didn't have a key for that lock (or maybe she 
did and not using it was part of their game) 
so all was safe there. 

Mom would fuss and complain, but she 
enjoyed having what she needed when she needed 
it . 

The basement at 90 Eggerts Road is still 
stocked with treasures: flower vases and 
pots, decanters, baskets, tools and wonderful 
chairs which will some day be refurbished and 
used. It is the cache of one of the most 
active and enthusiastic bargain hunters of our 
day. It is also a source of pleasant 
memories . 

This memory of Dad's treasure sleuthing is 
a very personal and cherished one for me. He 
shared his mapped out routes and thoughts of 
the day, when we went hunting together, along 
with his immense joy of great finds of small 
treasures . 



TRIBUTE TO LOU 

Good morning friends, readers and 
relatives of La Vigna. Good day to you all. 

It is already 5 years since Louis G. left 
us. He was a real educator, he had all the 
qualities that were required to be a good 
teacher. 

When I think of Louis, Angelo Patri comes 
to my mind. 

While in school in Italy at the age of 11 
or 12 I happened to come across a book "Verso 
L'ingnoto" which interested me greatly. It 
contained the story of an 18 year old boy who 
landed in New York City with no knowledge of 
English and the hardships he encountered. In 
the 30 page appendix of this book was included 
a section of English to Italian and Italian to 
English grammar. At this point I learned my 
first English. 

At the age of 17, in 1930, I emigrated 
to America and arrived in Trenton, where I 
lived with my Aunt Antinette for a couple of 
years. I was not there very long when I 
became acquainted with the local Trenton paper 
and with its editorial section containing a 
daily article by Angelo Patri, a writer and 
educator . 

With the help of a few words that I had 
learned and a dictionary at my side I read 
Patri 's article every day. 20 years later I 
was reading the New York Times with its 
interesting topics, that my wife Alice pointec" 
out for me to read -- about the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Arturo Toscanini, Albert 
Einstein, Giuseppe Verdi, Giancarlo Menotti, 
Ferruccio Burco and others, and one day a big 
article about Angelo Patri. What follows is 
from the NY Times newspaper. 

About 100 years ago', when Angelo Patri 
was a child his family moved from Italy to New 
York City. Then from elementary school to 
high school and then to college. Angelo Patri 
became a teacher. The School Board sent him 
to teach at P.S.15, in one of the toughest sec- 
tions of the city of New York. It consisted 
of immigrant children from different parts of 
Europe, mostly illiterate. When Patri went to 
teach, boys threw stones at him. None the 
less, after school hours, Patri walked the 
streets for years to talk to parents of his 
pupils. In a few years Patri was promoted to 
principal of that school and there founded the 
first Parents Teachers Association and also 
introduced the arts in the schools curriculum. 

In 1930, before and after, Patri was 
writing articles about children in 117 
mewspapers in different cities in the United 
States. In later life he retired to upper New 
York state to spend his time cultivating roses 
in his garden. 

The bottom line to this article — Louis 
was a devoted teacher. 
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LOUIS BILANCIO 

by Erasmo Ciccolella 

I first met Louis Bilancio about 25 y"ears 
ago at a Great Books Discussion Group. His 
participation in the discussions showed that 
he was highly intelligent and, I felt, the 
most knowledgeable person there. Some time 
later I dropped out because I could not find 
time to prepare for my daily lessons. After 
that our paths diverged. 

Some eight or nine years ago Lou invited me 
to join a committee he was forming to further 
and enhance the image of Italian Americans. 
It was clear that Lou was not self-serving or 
that he had an ulterior motive. His purpose 
was dedication to a cause — a trait I greatly 
admired. 

As I worked with Lou and came to know him 
and his family, I found that Lou impressed me 
much both as a husband and as a father. He 
was deeply devoted to his wife, and he was an 
affectionate and supportive father. 

I cherished Lou's friendship very much 
indeed . 



CARMEN ARMENTI WRITES OF CHILDHOOD 
DAYS SPENT AT HIS UNCLE LOUIE'S 

Uncle Lou's scoldings in my childhood stand 
out in memory. Analyzing with an adult mind, 
I know his scoldings were didactic rather than 
accusing or punitive or belittling. They 
seemed severe and intimidating at the time, 
but as we grew we knew they were no big deal. 
He scolded with a purpose; soon after followed 
with laughter. It is clear to me that this 
wise and gentle man had a noble pursuit. He 
occupied our curious minds with 
responsibilities for healthy activity and 
directed our attention away from mundane and 
empty distractions. 

I try hard to recall, but remember only 
bits and pieces: a small task force composed 
of my cousins and myself with wheelbarrow, 
rake, pitchfork and other farm implements; my 
cousin Terry saying, "We're safe if we keep 
busy." I remember the early morning wake-ups 
as he started his song — so loud and clear, 
"Oh, the old American bum, when the dew is off 
the ground, arises from his nest and gazes all 
around ..." 

I remember a book of Shakespeare or some 
other literary giant sitting on a side table 
or fill-tank in the bathroom; a pipe-stand 
with the faces of white and black scotty dogs 
on his writing desk; clear spectacles without 
rims; oatmeal; raw, fresh egg salad; assigned 
chores, and a distinctive belly laugh. 

As an adult I now see through these 
shredded memories evidence of order, 
simplicity, intelligence and self discipline; 
perhaps a Spartan with a sense of 
mission — clearly a cultured man of great 
intellect and delightful humor. 

My early impressions of this man during my 
childhood left me somewhat puzzled and 
curious. My Uncle Lou was such a simple man 
with a most complex life. For example, my 



LOU THE SCHOLAR 

By Leo Chi; nese 

Lou's mother Clotilda emigrated to this 
country with her family, Lou Mary I. Ralph 
Bilancio on August 15, 1928. Lou's father 
Giuseppe Bilancio was already here. 

Lou arrived in America while he was still 
ouite young, about twelve years old. Aside 
from being a stranger here, he had to also 
learn English from the A, B, C's. Lis 
mother decided to send her family to St. 
Joachim's School. A parochial school on 
Bayard Street. The Filipini Sisters that 
taught St. Joachim's School naturally put 
him two grades below boys of his own are, 
I being one of them. Imagine mastering 
English in one year ana being advanced the 
first year from fourth to sixtthi grade and the 
in the middle of the next year advanced to 
seventh, where boys of his age were, so that 
now he was in my classroom. Of course, be- 
cause he was my cousin, I was more acquainted 
with his intellect than were the rest of the 
seventh graders. But he still amazed us all 
with his uncanny memory for English, Italian, 
history, arithmetic, religion and geography. 
Yes, we were taught Italian in St. Joachim 
grade school. His hand was always up when 
the teachers would ask general Questions of 
the class. Our eighth grade teacher, Sr. 
hntonina (a beautiful woman with white skin, 
light brown wavy hair, dimples and wild haze 
eyes.) got so that she never called on him 
unless no one else in the class knew the 
answer. Such brilliance one did not expect 
of a 'foreigner'. Needless to say my cousin 
Louis graduated with honors and in a small 
way I also stuck my chest out, being proud to 
be his cousin. 

t 

LOU THE ARTIST 



cousins Terry, Beaty and Clora and I would 
ride with Aunt Rose to the GE factory to fetch 
Uncle Lou, who would step out in his business 
suit and bow tie. Upon returning home, he 
would don a farmers overall and work shoes and 
tackled with zest any jobs around. Terry 
called this latter attire "Daddy's Sunday 
clothes. " 

Uncle Lou,. teacher and shaper of young 
minds, was most interesting during and 
immediately following supper. This is when he 
would preach, lecture and philosophize. It 
was time for riddles and intellectual chal- 
lenges to exercise the minds; "What if..." and 
"Suppose that..." This skillful and 
compulsive teacher was a wonder and I had fun 
learning from him. 



There was another side to Louie that I'm sure 
only his immediate family and I knew. He 
was very good with his ht.nds. Especially 
■vorking with wood. He would set his mind on 
making something, plan it, work it out on 
paper and then build it. I distinctly re- 
member a desk he mace for himself that had a 
slanted hinged top which could be lifted for 
storage of books and writing materials. He 
also made a bookcase and chessmen. Hind you 
this was done before he -was fourteen years 
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THE PARENTS' UNDOING 

It is the desire ot every parent to please his child. From the baby's 
birth, the mother assumes her duties of feeding, clothing and sheltering 
the infant, and her heart is the gladdest ever. No amount of convincing 
could dissuade her to give up such "drudgery". Why? Because she must 
please the child. She has a mission to accomplish her mission. 

The story repeats many times over through the child's growing years. 
The parent, mother or father, grows fonder ot the newborn, as the years 
develop greater knowledge and mutual understanding. 

But in too many cases, pampering is misunderstood for fondness and 
love. It remains an inalterable truth that the parent's main 
responsibility is the upbringing ot the children. The parents represent 
the managers of the household and all its members. Accordingly, the good 
or ill training ot their children directly reflects the good or bad 
management exercised over them. So one might ask: What particular trait 
will make the parent successful or a failure? 

Inasmuch as management implies constant control over the conditions and 
events of a situation, the parent above all must know when to say "yes", 
and when to say "no". For management also implies the rare ability to face 
a crisis and overcome it. 

The pleasure of saying "yes" so greatly pleases the parent that he 
often loses the ability to say "no"; perhaps from lack of use; or perhaps 
from the mistaken value of "fondness" tor the child; or perhaps from 
failing strength, due to fatigue or dissipation; or' perhaps from just plain 
cowardice. 

However, in all such cases, control passes from the management; the 
parent, to the managed. This results in anarchy — or lack ot government. 
This condition in turn results in the undoing ot the parent. 



Louis G. Bilancio 
Julv 19, 1959 
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LOUIE'S CONCOCTIONS 

A concoction is made by a combination of ingredients. It was a household word at 90 
Eggerts Road. 

Lou relished food. He marveled at the variety of species and flavors and the effects on 
the body and mind. He made it a hobby to learn all possible about edible wild plants. Not only 
did he acquaint himself through books, he hunted them, experimented in preparing them, and 
savored them with relish. He delighted in them for these were gifts of God to man. 

He made a thorough study of poisonous mushrooms, from those with death cup to those 
beautiful deceiving ones, and then, the delectable edibles from the ink mushroom to the oyster 
and puff ball types. 

Seek and though shalt find. He found everything to keep him at a constant high. He tried 
all he found — poke, lambs quarters, chickweed, watercress, fieldcress, burdock, dandelion, 
milkweed, Jerusalem artichoke, sorrel, rape, sassafrass, and even skunk cabbage. (As for skunk 
cabbage, which is supposed to be edible, it was too distasteful for him to eat.) 

His salads, always different, were beautiful and deliciously flavored with his own homemade 
vinegar, and sprinkled with violets in the springtime, nasturtium in the summer. 

One of Louie's breakfast concoctions: 

Handful of bramble shoots Beaten eggs with following: 

Handful of very young par-boiled poke Salt to taste 

Few pumpkin or zucchini flowers Pepper 

Few leaves of par-boiled chicory leaves Grated cheese of various 

A bit of whatever more. kinds 

In a skillet, with a generous amount of olive oil, stir fry above ingredients for a short time. 
Pour beaten egg mixture over all . 

The concoctions were artistically served by Lou, sometimes as an omelet, sometimes scrambled, 
and sometimes as a souffle. Always presented with joyful love. 

AND WHAT IS FAMILY? 

by Terence J. Bilancio 

For Dad it was all! shared, shared, shared. 

"Family- became extended not only to blood there a dying tree in the back yard? 

relatives, but to all who joined into a Then everyone, everyone, everyone must :oin in 

"special" relationship with Dad. Over and its removal, must celebrate the successful 

over he went out of his way for a lot of us completion of the event, probably in a picnic 

who met his test. of food cooked over the burned remains of the 

Again and again he broadened his view, tree, 
strained to gain more/or us all; to show us, Did we enjoy wine? Then let's make wine of 

to lead us, to teach us... all about us that will ferment. Let every 

Did Joe Kennedy set up a dynasty, then Lou grandchild join in the grape crush. Let every 

Bilancio adult join in the tasting and the sipping. 

And was'our Italian cultural legacy known? Do it! Do it all the way! I Take the cupl! 

Was it known enough? He strove to broaden the Drink deeply!! Share!! Share!! Share!! 
world, to disseminate knowledge to the whole Everything, everything must be done in a 

community. bic[ way. 

Joie de vivre. Vigorously, We, his family, much more meekly, pass 

enthusiastically, Dad approached every event along the joy, the love, the sharing. But I 

as an exciting, competitive opportunity to be miss that gusto! That unreserved total 



involvement/commitment . 
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WHBH YOD WORK, WORK HARD. 
WHEN TOD PLAT, PLAT HARD. 

(From a St. Joachim nun's teaching, 
Lou lived by this motto.) 



